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of two rival teleological possibilities. When I wrote my article on " The Machine Theory of Life " in the year 1896, I was fully aware of this difference. I repeated, in it, the essential substance of the two works mentioned above, for they had in the meantime been misunderstood. I further emphasised the fact that my conclusions had supported not vitalistic but mechanistic teleology, and pointed out that they bore most resemblance to Lotze's ideas upon the vegetative functions of life.1 I confronted my static theory with its problematic antithesis, which, though known to be a possible theory of life, had not yet been expressed as such. The conceptions later distinguished as static and dynamic teleology were already to be found in this book, although the words were adopted for the first time in my book on localisation, of which I make mention below.
The experiments of several years upon the power which organisms possess of regulation of form, and continual reflection on the collective results of experiments on the physiology of development, upon which I had been working since 1891. combined with a logical analysis of the concepts of " regulation " and " action," brought about an entire change of my opinions and the gradual elaboration of a complete system of Vitalism.
Already in 1895 I had become convinced, through analysis of the problem of fc action," of the necessity of Vitalism. Nevertheless, my first publication was
11 might also have mentioned Goette, whose Law of Form, which may here be referred to, implied a static teleology. Rostan too, is of this opinion. For further information, cf. Bernard, ii.
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